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Metreat of Br. Fohnson in Streatham Park. 





Tus is an interesting relic of genius, 
al h’-its claims are of an unostenta- 
tious character. ' 

The engraving ‘represents a secluded 
site’in a beautiful park attached to a villa 
at Streatham, formerly. inhabited by Ga- 
briel Piozzi, who married the accomplished 
widow of Mr. Thrale. ‘During’ the .life- 
time of. the latter, Dr. JoHnson fre- 
quently resided here; and the above rustic 
retreat was’ the favourite resort of the phi- 
losopher during his hours of meditation ; 
for 


: ‘Tis most true, 
Theat musing meditation most affects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from the cheerful baunt of men and herds, 
Ald sits as safe as in a senate-house : 
and the fact of Streatham ‘House having 
been a hospitable asylum for Johnson, and 
a ** peaceful hermitage” for his ‘. weary 
age,” leads us to one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the illustrious man’s 
biography. 

Johnson’s introduction to the Thrales, 
about the year 1765, was a good picce of 
fortune for the former. Mr. Thrale was 
an opulent brewer, and M. P. for South- 
wark ; both he.and Mrs; T. conceived 
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such a partiality for Johnson, that he soon 
came to be considered as one of the family, 
and had an. apartment appropriated to 
him, both in their town-house and. their 
villa‘at Streatham. Boswell says, ‘* Nos 
thing could be more fortunate for Johnson 
than this connexion. He had at Mr. 
Thrale’s all the comforts and even luxu- 
ries of life; his melancholy was diverted 
and his irregular habits lessened by asso- 
ciation with an agreeable and well-ordered 
family. He was treated with the utmost 
respect, and even affection. The-vivacity 
of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk roused him 
to cheerfulness and exertion even when 
they were alone. But this was not often 
the case, for he found here a constant 
succession of what gave him the highest 
enjoyment, the society of the learned, the 
witty, and the eminent in every way, who 
were assembled: in numerous companies, 
called forth his wonderful powers, and 
gratified ‘him with admiration to which no 
man could be insensible.” 

Mr. Thrale died in 1781, and the loss 
of his friend deeply affected Johnson; his 
health declined; and. after a lingering 
illness he diedihappy.. Some.years after 
Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. = 




























































a vol of “* Anecdotes” of the doctor ; 

but they have been stigmatized as often 

‘¢ unfaithful and inaccurate.” One of the 

latest portraits of Johnson is by that 

pleasant anecdotist of the present day, 

Miss Hawkins. ‘* When first I remem- 

ber him,” says Miss H. “ I used to see 

him sometimes at a little distance from 

the house, coming to call on my father ; 

his look directed downwards, or rather in 

such apparent abstraction as to have no 
direction. His walk was heavy, but he 

got on at a great rate, his left arm always 
fixed across his breast, so as to bring the 
hand under his chin, and he walked wide, 
as if to support his weight. Getting out 
of a hackney-coach, which had set him 
down in Fleet-street, my brother Henry 
says, he made his way up Bolt-court in 
the zig-zag direction of a flash of light- 
ning, submitting his course only to the 
defluctions imposed by the imposétbility 
of going further to right or left. His 
claties Cos loose, and the pocket on the 
right side swung violently, the lining of 
his coat being always visible. I can now 
call to mind his brown hand, his metal 
sleeve-buttons, and my surprise at seeing 
him with plain wristbands, when all gen- 
tlemen wore ruffles : his coat-sleeve being 
very wide, showed his linen almost to his 
elbow. His wig, in common, was cut 
and bushy ; if by chance he had one that 
had been drest in separate curls, it gave 
him a disagreeable look, not suited to his 
years and character. I certainly had no 
idea that this same Dr. Johnson, whom I 
thought rather a disgraceful visiter at our 
house, and who was never mentioned by 
ladies but with a smile, was to be one day 
an honour not only to us but to his 
country.”’ 

Streatham Park was sold by auction in 
1816 ; but its celebrity still lives in the 
reminiscences of roadside tourists. The 
village of Streatham, too, about five 
miles south of the metropolis, is among 
the most picturesque of its suburban at- 
tractions. The notoriety of its mineral 
spring, like that of Epsom and many 
similar places, is almost forgotten; but 
the neighbourhood is one of great opu- 
lence, and its villas display no ordinary 
taste and splendour. 








Fine Aris. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, PALL- 
MALL, EAST. 

Tue present is the fifth exhibition of 
the society, and is generally calculated to 
create a favourable impression of the ad- 
vancement of British art. The purchases, 
which are the staple patronage of the 
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public are already honourable to the geni- 
ous of the exhibitors, and right glad should 
we be to see the little ‘ sold” in the 
corner of every frame in the society’s 
rooms. 

Our limits will allow us to particu. 
larize but a few of the most successful 
pictures, 

St. Wulfran, Abbeville, is a glowing 
scene, by Roberts; but unfortunately 
overloaded with gay colours. The archi- 
tecture is, however, accurate and spirited 
in detail. 

The Glovers have several beautiful 
pieces, among which Mont Blanc, the 
Vale of Avoca, Keswick, and Killarney, 
are entitled to special notice. 

The Monkey Connoisseur and the 
Warming Pan, by Kidd, are full of 
humour. 

Northcote has his equestrian portrait 
of George IV., and the Princess Bridget 
Plantaganet, a Nun at Dartford, contem- 
plating a Picture of the Death of her 

rothers. The first is the original of a 
fine engraving published by Sams. 

Mr. Haydon’s Christ’s Entry into Je. 
Tusalem occupies a good situation in the 


‘ Great Room ; and in the same apartment 


are Lonsdale’s Portraits of Mr. Brougham 
and Sir F. Burdett, and a beautiful Study 
from Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, by 
the same distinguished artist. 

Mr. F.C. Turner has a splendid com- 
position—Damon’s Return, illustrating 
the Story of Damon and Pythias; and 
another of the First Landing of /Eneas 
and Achates on the Coast of Africa, by 
Linton, is vividly interesting. The last 
two are perhaps the most attractive pic- 
tures in the whole exhibition. Linton 
has also three exquisite scenes from Lyme 
Regis. 

A scene between Charles II. and Nell 
Gwynne, from Evelyn’s Diary, is spi- 
ritedly painted by Cawse. 

“ Massa out, Sambo werry dry”—by 
H. Pidding, is a gem of humour, and per- 
haps the most sparkling picture in the 
room. The success of the artist in this 
painting is indeed indescribable, and even 
the most crabbed temper will be mellowed 
by the contented twinkle of Sambo’s eye. 

In the Water Colour, Miniature, and 
Print Room, there are several clever pro- 
ductions ; especially some Miriatures, by 
Mrs. James Robertson, which are exqui« 
sitely painted. Among the prints we 
recognised many established favourites. 

In the Sculpture Room is Eve’s Dream, 
by Kendrick; a half-sized statue of 
Weber, proposed to be executed in mar- 
ble, and erected in St. Paul’s; and Pro- 
metheus chained—by the same artist: 
together with a few Busts and Models. 
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PARIS, 


IN IMITATION OF THE SIXTH SATIRE OF 
M. BOILEAU. 


( For the Mirror.) 


Hark! a sad noise! what sounds are those I 
hear? 

What man inclin’d to sleep could slumber here ? 

What horrid demon summons all his crew 

Each night ?—a host of cats with hidevus mew. 

Infernal crew—with these around my head, 

*Twere better sure to rise and leave my bed: 

One like a furious tiger, raging wild ; 

Another not unlike a fretful child : 

Nor is this all—a train of mice and rats 

Witb one consent to wake me, join the cats. 

I ne’er such noises heard across the floor— 

Nor was | ever plagued like this before, 

‘Thus all conspire at once to break my rest, 
Though of my evils I have told the least : 
Scarce have the neighb’ring cocks begun to 

crow, 
(As cocks at early morn are wont to do,) 
Ere a dread locksmith—neighbour but too near— 
With his curst hammer pounces on my ear. 
Now coaches rattle—masons just below— 
And tradesmen all wide ope’ their shutters 
throw: 
Bells tolling in the num’rous churches round, 
And hollow winds make up the doleful sound ; 
And while the dead respect they wish to pay, 
It seems as tho’ they would the living slay. 

Would this were all the tale that I could tell— 

Ah, were it so—indeed it would be well : 

But bad as is the tale I’ve told before, 

‘Tis ten times worse when I have pass’d, the 
door. 

Where’er I go—thro* market, square, or street, 

Such swarms of busy people there I meet; 

By some misfortune get a surly pat, 

I turn my bead—and lo! I’ve lost my hat. 

A troop of sad and sable mourners there 

Advancing slowly to the house of prayer ; 

A group of footmen farther on I spy, 

Whose barking dogs each passenger annoy. 

Here sturdy paviors stop the way, and there 

On the house top, the slaters bid beware 

Lest, while incautiously too near you tread, 

A show’r of slates come rattling on your head. 

A massy piece of timber comes along, 

Denouncing dangers on the gaping throng: 

Six harness’d horses draw the pond’rous load, 

But scarce can move it o’er the slipp’ry road. 

A carriage comes in contact on the way, 

And straight is levell’d in a heap of clay : 

Another passing, hurries on too fast 

And shares a trouble not unlike the last ; 

The number soon increases to a score— 

Which soon are followed by a hundred more. 

Midst other troubles of the crowded street 

A drove of lowing oxen here I meet: 

Now oaths resound—now all attempt to pass— 

And join’d in lovely concert brays an ass ! 

Soon full twice fifty prancing steeds appear— 

Oh! what a scene of sad confusion here— 

What crowds on foot, what noise, what gen’ral 
jar— 

Peace reigns around, yet all prepare for war : 

Though dangers threaten—here ‘tis surely plain 

That mighty Jove wy thunder but in vain! 


I therefore, tir’d of waiting, on my way 
To reach a certain place ere close of day, 

Cross many a gutter—use my utmost force— 
And next am splash’d by a physician’s horse :* 
In such a sorry plight forget my plan, 

And hastily take shelter where I can, 

While to some corner, ofttimes, I retire 
To wipe my coat bespatter'd o'er with mire, 

A show’r comes on—the clouds in augry mood 
Appear to indicate another flood. 

To cross the street on such a stormy day 

On two large stones a slender plank they lay : 
The boldest porter trembles—yet alas! 

Each passenger the tott’ring bridge must pass. 
From ev'ry roof such streams are seen to flow, 
And smallest kenuels soon to rivers grow : 

I venture o’er—but stumble in my fright— 

My fears augmented by th’ approach of night. 

For when calm ey’ning tempts us to repose 
And bids each shopman fast his shutters close ; 
Or when the quiet tradesman seeks his hold 
To casi his vouk-debts and to count his gold ; 
The boldest ruffians, lean and hungry grown, 
All sally forth to seize upon the town.t 
To walk in loneliest wood, or forest drear, 
Were surely safer than to wander here. 

Should business unforeseen detain you late 

In some bye street, unhappy is your fate ! 

For daring footpads interrupt your course, 

Your life they threaten—they demand your 
purse: 

Give up your all—or surely this must be 

Another bloody stain on history. 

I close my door (my daily business done) 
And fain would slumber with the setting sun; 
My light extinguished, I prepare to doze— 
But well before I can my eyelids close 
A band of robbers near my window pass— 
Discharge a pistol—perforate the glass— 

On ev'ry side what dreadful sounds J hear— 
Here one cries stop thief—murder—fire there ! 
Half-dead and half-undress’d, amidst the fright, 
I rise—and pace the streets throughout the night. 
The raging flames my needful rest destroy, 

And burning Paris seems a second Trvy. 

At length I quit the scene, in pale affright, 
And reach my lodgings just at morning light; 
To gain a peaceful nap I do my best, 

But want of money here is want of rest ; 
Whoever thinks such comfort here to meet 
Must have a lodging farther from the street. 

The man who’s blest with riches and renown, 
Will find a rural residence in town ; 

His garden smiles with trees array’d in green, 

*Midst hoary winter blooming spring is seen; 

There may he bask on beds of swectest flowers, 

And with sweet thoughts beguile the tedious 
hours. 

But house nor fire have I (unlucky man) 

And readily take shelter where I can. 
T. S. A. 


* M. Guenaud, a celebrated physician of Paris, 
who geuerally made his visits on horseback; it 
was then proverbial to say ‘‘ Guenaud et son 
cheval.” 

+ Robberies were common in the streets of 
Paris at the time this Satire was written. The 
city was not lighted, neither was the watch suffi- 
cient for its protection. It was not till the year 
1667 that the king provided for the safety of 


Paris. 
J 
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HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue period is now fast approaching 
when a considerable portion of our me- 
tropolitan population abandon the pursuit 
of business for that of pleasure. Num- 
bers of plodding citizens desert the pur- 
lieus of Cripplegate and Farringdon 
Within, to enjoy the refreshing and salu- 
tary breezes of the sea-side, or wander 
among the delightful scenes which the 
country presents at this interesting season 
of the year, and where the onening beau- 
ties of spring glitter in all their native 
loveliness. Now with all deference to, 
and respect for, the judgment and taste of 
those periodical emigrants, displayed in 
the selection of a suitable place wherein 
to spend the few annual allotted weeks or 
months to the best advantage, I beg to 
offer (and I trust without incurring the 
charge of impertinence) a few hints for 
their government, which I flatter myself 
cannot but prove acceptable. 

Epicures in early peas should visit 
Hastings. Eg-ham would suit those who 
love a good breakfast. Those accustomed 
to take luncheons would be gratified with 
Sandwich ; while a good dinner might 
be made at Eat-on, Sali-ash, or North 
Currie. The lover of good wine may 
find it in Milbourn-port or Malmsbury, 
but every one should avoid the New. 
ports. Malt-liquor drinkers should go 
to Beer-island. Grog-loving _ sailors 
would feel quite at home in Rum-ford, 
and might freely indulge in a quid at 
Chew-town, and all who delight in pure 
water, should not enter Black-water-town. 
Devotees to the shrine of Morpheus, 
should lie in Bed-ford, and not think of 
Wake-ing. Pedestrians should not at- 
tempt Ram’s-gait lest it lead them to 
Mar-gait, and cause them ultimately 
to'settle in Rie (wry) gait. Admirers of 
clean paths should avoid Slough and 
Black-pool, those who prefer rocky places 
to marsky ones should abide in Stony 
Stratford, Flint, or Brickhill, avoiding 
Fenny Stratford and Morton in Marsh, 
and every one anxious to enjoy a good 
night’s rest, should never seek repose in 
Nettle-bed. V.iterary characters may em- 
ploy their time to advantage in Reading. 
Lovers of rational conversation must not 
expect to find it in Lowe-stoffe or the 
Silly Islands, and the sooner all who 
have not yet rubbed off the rust of igno- 
Yance, are in the way to Brighton, the 
better. The religiously inclined may be 
disposed of as follows :—the Churchmen 
to Christ-church, Dissenters to Chapel- 
house, or Holmes-chapel, Presbyterians 
to Muir-Kirk, and Catholics to Holy- 
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head, or Holy-well. Those whose yf 
ply of cash is limited might live to 

vantage in Credit-on. Any fearing a 
contact with bailiffs should not go to 
Fetch-am, but immediately take to 
Wing, or a safe retreat might be found 
in Hide-on. Lovers of easy travelling 
should avoid Thorn-hill and Rut-land ; 
those disliking narrow paths should reside 
in Broad-way ; and all not fond of much 
exercise may stay at Sitting-bourne. Par- 
ties travelling in search of happiness, 
may find it in Blessing-town or New Bliss, 
and all persons .disliking a Litéle-town 
may remove to one that is Biggar. An 
old maid would find pleasure in Cats- 
worth, a young one in Charley, and both 
young and old in Chatter-is. Spinsters 
in search of husbands should visit Beau- 
maris or the Isle of Man. The romantic 
might rusticate in Glen, or Cliffe, and 
the musical take a trip to Harmony, or 
reside in Lut-on, while many of our 
young puppies of fashion find a suffi- 
ciency of amusement in Barking. Those 
of a peaceful disposition may reside in 
any minster but War-minster. The sol- 
dier would be at home at Muir-drum, or 
War-wick, and he should never shun 
Battle without a cause; March is 
more befitting the foot soldier, and Ryde 
the horse ; they should all have Shields 
near at hand, but none of them ever be 
Worsted men, lest they be sent to Coven- 
try. People of colour would be more at 
home in Black-burn than the Isle of 
Wight. The connoisseur in cakes should 
visit Banbury, the particular in bonnets, 
Dunstable, and those who carry much 
property about them, Watchet. All 
whose cottages are unroofed should go or 
send somebody to Thatcham, as soon as 
possible. A farmer should not dwell in 
Crow-land, though he might do very 
well in Hay. A shepherd should not 
have Sheep-wash far off. A Frenchman 
would be happy near Frog-more. An old 
admiral would be in his element among 
the inhabitants of North Ficet, and a 
captain might command in Brigg, though 
he would not like to be always in Hull. 
Sportsmen may take Bag-shot in their 
way to Old Deer. Archers may try 
Shaftes-bury ; and Duellists Shooters’ 
Hill. The aspirant to Tragic fame should 
try Lear-mouth ; and one for Pantomimic 
honour, Clown. Broom-makers should 
live in Brooms.grove, or Broom-yard ; 
Furriers, in Muff; Apothecaries, in 
Pill-town; Curriers, in Leatherhead ; 
Timber-Merchants, in Deal; Tallow- 
Chandlers, in Wick, or Tallow; Paper- 
Manufacturers, in Rag-land ; Clothiers, 
in Wool-Pit; Pork-Butchers, in Swine’s- 
head ; Graziers, in Cowes ; and Botan- 
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ists, in Seven Oaks; Bakers should 
know the way to Bake-well ; while the 
Perruquier might suit himself to a hair 
in Wig-town. The gouty and rheumatic 
would consult their own convenience by 
staying at Easing-wold ; the melancholy, 
at Blythe; the bather, at Cold-stream ; 
and piscators, at Angle-sea; those who 
have lost their appetite might regain it if 
jon baw the air of Hunger-ford ; the 
asthmatic should avoid Corfe Castle ; 
while the consumptive must not decline 
an early visit to Graves-end. The clergy 
according to their rank may be provided 
for at Bishop‘s-castle, Dean, or Parson’s- 
town. Many in their peregrinations will 
be obliged to put up with the accommo- 
dation Chance Inn affords. All folks 
should see Folkstone, and the sooner we 
get out of Debdt-ford the better. 
PascHE. 





“MEN AND CANDLES.” 

( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Mr. Ep1Tor,—In No. 302 of the Mir- 
ROR there is a well-written article, enti- 
tled “* Men and Candles.” Many of 
your readers, perhaps, in perusing it, little 
thought an idea so apparently extravagant 
could, or would, ever be brought to per- 
fection. 

During the revolution in Paris, the 
Cimetiere des Innocens, a repository for 
the remains of many generations was 
opened in order to be cleared ; on effecting 
which, a sort of spermaceti was discovered, 
occasioned by the action of water on some 
of the dead bodies; for it is a well-known 
fact, that running water the re- 
markable power of preserving animal sub- 
stances, and converting them into some- 
thing like common spermaceti. Out of 
this substance candles were really made 
and used. I an, sir, &c. 

Qus!IToR. 


The sovelist. 


‘HATEM TAI, AN ARABIAN TALE. 


Hatem Tat, the greatest warrior, and 
the keenest hunter that ever drew a sword 
or wound a horn in Arabia, had gone 
down into the wilderness, with his horses, 
hounds, and a party of his friends, to 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase ; but he 
had no sooner pitched his tents, than one 
of those thick mists which sometimes 
spread themselves over the sultry plains 
of the Desert, giving it the appearance of 
an extended lake, surrounded him on all 
sides, and utterly prevented his stirring 
forth to seek the sport he had anticipated. 
To beguile the tedious time, he sipped 
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coffee every half-hour, arranged his turban 
fifty different ways in the mirror of his 
bright Damascus scimitar, went to the 
back of the tent to pat his favourite barb, 
or conversed with his friend Shafay Ben 
Loans gy bee: reclined upon cushions, 
bewailing the unlucky chance that con- 
signed him to such an unwelcome inac- 
tivity. ‘ It is always lamentable to lose 
time,” said the grave and sententious 
Shafay, “ for man is but the phantom of 
a night ; life is a sleep of threescore and 
ten years—death bids us wake, and hail 
the Tight ; wherefore we do well to term 
a burial-grourd the house of the living. 
The little insect that flutters but an 
hour——” 

“ Talking of little insect,” int 
Hatem Tai, ‘* yonder comes the diminu- 
tive Hassan Alasady: when I see his little 
feet running obsequiously after his lon 
beard, methinks 1 see a father follow 
by a son. Perchance he cherishes his 
beard in hopes of hiding himself behind 
it; but I must not let him hear me, for, 
little as he is, Hassan is fierce and cho- 
leric.” 

“ But his anger is short-lived,” said 
Shafay ; ‘ it is like one of our Arabian 
rivulets, no sooner doth it wax warm than 
it vanisheth away, and is forgotten. It 
is not thus with the overflowing tide of 
his benevolence, which, even when it 
ceases, leaves its benignant effects behind, 
as the verdure of the plains attests the in- 
fluence of the Nile, long after its stream 
= ceased to be visible. Since life is so 
short, why should our angry passions—’ 

“TI could listen to pe the whole 
remainder of the afternoon,” cried Hatem 
Tai; “but hark, hist! methought I 
caught the more welcome baying of a 
hound.’’ His keen ear was not mistaken, 
for suddenly the whole welkin echoed 
with the noise of bugles, the tramp of 
horses, the baying of dogs, and the gallant 
cheers and halloes of the huntsmen, all 
sounding as if they were rushing past the 
skirts of his encampment. At the same 
moment his own courser neighed loudly 
and impatiently, and his deep-mouthed 
dogs howled and raved as if they would 
break their chains in their eagerness to 
join the chase. ‘‘ Follow me, Shafay !” 
cried Hatem Tai; ‘I will join these 
bold hunters, even though the mist should 
prevent my seeing beyond my horse’s 
ears.” So saying, he grasped his bow, 
with the finger-sialls and the ring for 
drawing it, vaulted upon his steed, and 
in an instant was hidden by the white fog, 
into the midst of which he galloped. 

As he plunged rapidly forward, the 
saine jocund cries and sounds continually 
accompanied him; they seemed to be 
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close to his ear, and yet he could see 
neither horses nor dogs, neither hunters 
nor bugle-blowers,—a circumstance at 
which he marvelled the more, because as 
he advanced he could perceive that the 
Desert whirlwind had arisen, and immense 
columns of sand, whirling round and 
round upon their own axes, rushed for- 
ward out of the white mist, the setting 
sun shining through some of them, and 
throwing a lurid glare upon others which 
were still partially shrouded in the va- 
pour. Nothing could be more ominous, 
ghastly, and terrific, than the appearance 
of these spectral monsters, now advancing, 
and now receding with a frightful impe- 
tuosity ; some wrapped in a winding-sheet 
of mist, from which only their heads 
emerged ; others kindled by the bright 
ray, showing like pillars of fire; not 
coming, however, as did that which was 
sent to guide and to save the Israelites, 
but more like avenging angels, commis- 
sioned to whelm and to destroy. They 
seemed to say, “ We are the giant guard- 
jans of the Desert—invade not our pre- 
cincts, or ee die!’ In the midst of 
these appalling apparitions, the noise, 
cheers, and cries of the gallant hunt con- 
tinued unabated; and as Hatem Tai 
could distinguish no living creature, he 
began to imagine that he himself was the 
object of the chase, and that these me- 
macing columns were the Spirits of the 
Desert, pursuing him to hunt him down. 
His flect barb seemed to form the same 
conclusion—he snorted, he panted, his 
dilated eyes flashed, his wide, sanguine 
nostril seemed to be on fire, the madness 
of fear inspired him with a preternatural 
vigour, he galloped forward until the sun 
disappeared, and the rising moon placed 
a crown of silver upon the head of every 
sand-born phantom, as it still swept 
fiercely on. Black darkness quickly suc- 
ceeded, the moon was buried in clouds, 
the tempest increased, and though Hatem 
Tai could not discover a single object, he 
could sometimes feel these moving masses 
of sand rushing past him with a tremen- 
dous roar, and threatening by their wind 
alone to overthrow both him and his 
horse. Still the ungovernable steed gal- 
loped furiously and blindly on ; but after 
awhile the sound of his footsteps was no 
longer heard: his rider could still feel 
himself to be in rapid motion, but he 
seemed to be passing through a new and 
different element, and he now heard the 
perpetual flapping of wings. As the 
shrill echoing of bugles, and the cry of 
dogs and men still rung in his ears, he 
had nothing to do but to cling the faster 
to his barb, and to wait patiently for the 
day-break, which, he trusted, would re. 
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veal to him the meaning of the mysterious 
chase in which he bore so perilous a part. 

Who shall describe the amazement and 
the consternation of Hatem Tai, when, a8 
the morning dawned, he found himself 
moving rapidly through the dizzy sky 
upon a win steed, the dim, round 
earth floating in space far, far beneath 
him, its ocean gleaming like a small mir- 
ror in the first rays of sunrise, and the 
rest of the globe wearing the semblance of 
an insignificant opaque mass. Nimrod, 
the Orion of the Assyrians, the Gibbor 
Tzid, the t hunter, who loved him 
because, like himself, he was devoted to 
the pleasures of the chase, had, in a frolic, 
mounted him upon Pegasus, and rapt him 
up into the sky, to show him a day’s 
sport in the Empyrean. As soon as he 
saw that there was sufficient light, and 
that Hatem Tai was in a condition to 
follow the game, Nimrod snatched the 
horn of Amalthza, and blew so lusty a 
blast, that the blue vault echoed the shrill 
clarion from pole to pole, and the stars and 
constellations started from their spheres 
at the summons. Hercules and Perseus, 
Bacchus and the Centaur, Andromeda 
and the Charioteer, were quickly by the 
side of Nimrod, the greater and the lesser 
Dog broke with fierce bayings from their 
stations, and the timid Hare was seen 
scudding from the sound ; but the celes- 
tial hunters disdained such ignoble game 5 
they would chase nothing less than the 
dragon and the great bear. As the 
rushed like meteors through the sky wit 
this intention, Cassiopeia sat up in her 
chair to gaze at them, Lyra saluted them 
as they passed with a hunting tune upon 
her harp, the Eagle flew screaming after 
them, the Bull and the Lion fled from the 
Zodiack in terror, but the Virgin, the 
Waterman, and the Archer gladly joined 
the chase, and Hatem Tai, who now felt 
secure of his seat, began to enjoy the sport 
as he beheld all the .various monsters 
rushing and roaring athwart the inter- 
minable fields of the sky. 

But a much more magnificent spectacle 
awaited him, as he was borne with the 
speed of lightning into the illimitable 
depths of space. The glorious and stu- 
pendous machinery of the universe became 
gradually developed to his awe-stricken 
eyes. Planets and their satellites movin 
majestically in their spheres, perform 
their mysterious and unerring evolutions 
around the Sun, in obedience to the fiat 
of the mighty Invisible, who sat en- 
throned “ far in the unapparent,” guidin 
the innumerable worlds that he hi 
launched from his hand. Utterly lost in 
the immensity of the wonders displayed 
before him, Hatem Tai could contem- 
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plate at once the whole moving scheme of 
the creation, and catch at times the deli. 
cious harmony of the spheres, now peal- 
ing around him in solemn and sonorous 
grandeur, and anon dying away into a 
symphonious melody so ravishingly sweet, 
so dulcet and mellifluous, that, notwith- 
standing his ardour in the chase, he would 
have checked his courser that his ears 
might still drink in a portion of that in- 
toxicating music. But the winged ani- 
mal pressed forward with unabated speed, 
sometimes bearing his rider so close to 
floating worlds, of which he knew not the 
name, that he could not only distinguish 
their seas and mountains, but even the 
laces and temples of the inhabitants. 
lis delight at this sublime chase was, 
however, quickly converted into appre- 
heusion, as they approached the orbit of 
a blazing comet, which, while it irradiated 
the circumjacent fields of space with a 
flood of light, threatened by its intolerable 
heat to scorch up the whole field of sports- 
men, if they presumptuously held on in 
their career. The Dragon they were pur- 
suing, scared by the dazzling effulgence, 
darted towards another quarter of the 
heavens ; and Hatem Tai, the velocity of 
whose progress remained undiminished, 
found that the clamour of the chase, the 
noise of horses, hounds, and trumpets 
gradually died away, while one by one 
the sportsmen became invisible, until he 
could no longer hear a sound of any sort, 
nor discern a single moving object, and 
he now discovered that he was enveloped 
in the same thick mist which had sur- 
rounded him when he first started. Too 
keen a lover of the sport to relish the idea 
of being thrown out, he would have 
checked his horse that he might endeavour 
to rejoin his late companions, but the 
impetuous steed only rushed the faster 
through the increasing denseness of the 
mist, until at length he alighted upon 
some solid substance with a shock that 
threw his rider to the ground. Upon re- 
covering his senses, for he had been stunned 
by the fall, Hatem Tai found himself 
lying in his own tent, with Shafay Ben 
Idris by his side, who instantly began to 
moralize upon the danger of riding wild 
horses, especially if they have any run- 
away tendencies, a sermonizing strain 
which he pursued with equal gravity and 
tediousness,—until he observed that the 
mn he was addressing, fatigued with 
is long and perilous chase,,gave no other 
reply to his admonitions than orcasionally 
by a long and heavy snore. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


———— 


Bernal Motes. 


God made the country, and man the town. 
Cowese. 
SAF IN TREES. 
THE sap, in trees, is the substance by 
which they are nourished ; and, in that 
respect, resembles the chyle in the hu- 
man system. This nutritive substance is 
collected by the roots with those fibres 
which form their terminations, and which, 
with a degree of address which seems al- 
most sentient, travel in every direction, 
and with unerring skill, to seek those 
substances in the soil best qualified to 
supply the nourishment which it is their 
business to convey. The juice, or sap, 
thus extracted from the soil, is drawn u 
the tree by the efforts of vegetation ; 
branch, and each leaf, serving, by its de. 
mand for nourishment, as a kin of forc- 
ing-pump, to suck the juice up to the 
topmast shoot, to extend it to all the 
branches, and, in a healthy tree, to the 
extremity of each shoot. The roots, in 
other words, are the providers of the ali- 
ment; the branches, shoots, and leaves, 
are the appetite of the tree, which induce 
it to consume the food thus supplied to 
it. The analogy holds good betwixt the 
vegetable and animal world. if the roots 
of a tree are injured, or do not receive the 
necessary supplies of nourishment, the tree 
must perish, like an animal unsupplied 
with food, whatever be the power of the 
appetite in one case, and of the vegetation 
in the other, to consume the nutritive sub- 
stance, if it could be procured. This is 
dying by hunger. If, on the other hand, 
the powers of vegetation are in any re- 
spect injured, and the tree, either from 
natural decline, from severe amputation, 
or from any other cause, cease to supply 
those roots and leaves which suck the sap 
up into the system, then the tree dies of a 
decay in the powers of digestion. The 
tree, like the animal, is not nourished by 
food alone ; air is also necessary to it.— 
Q. Rev. 





BIRDS’ NESTS. 
(By M. Chateaubriand. ) 
Wuo can contemplate, without emotion, 
this divine beneficence, which bestows in- 
genuity on the weak, and foresight on 
the carcless? No sooner have the trees 
expanded their first blossoms, than a 
thousand diminutive artisans begin their 
labours on every side. These convey 
long straws into the hole of an ancient 
wall, those coustruct buildings in the 
windows of a church; others rob the 
horse of his hair, or carry off the wool 
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torn by the jagged thorn froin the back of 
the sheep. ere, weod-cutters cross 


small twigs in the waving summit of a 
tree ; here, spinsters collect silk upon a 
thistle. A thousand palaces are reared, 
and every palace is a nest; each nest wit- 
nesses charming metamorphoses ; first a 
brilliant egg, then a young one covered 
with down. This tender nursling becomes 
fledged ; his mother instructs him by de- 
grees to rise up on his bed. He soon ac- 
quires strength to perch on the edge of his 

e, from which he takes the first sur- 
vey of nature. With mingled terror and 
transport he drops down among his bro- 
thers and sisters, who have not yet beheld 
this magnificent spectacle; but, sum. 
moned by the voice of his parents, he 
rises a second time from his couch ; and 
this youthful monarch of the air, whose 
head is still encircled by the crowns of in- 
fancy, already ventures to contemplate 
the undulating summits of the pines, and 
the abysses of verdure beneath the pater- 
naloak. Encouraged by his mother, he 
trusts himself upon the branch, and, 
after this first step, all nature is his own. 
And yet, while the forests rejoice to see 
their new guest attempt his first flight 
through the atmosphere, an aged bird, 
who feels his strength forsake him, alights 
beside the current: there, solitary and 
resigned, he patiently awaits death on the 
brink of the same stream where he sung 
his loves, and beneath the trees which 
still bear his nest with his harmonious 
posterity. 

This is the proper place for remarking 
another law of Nature. In the class of 
small birds, the eggs are commonly paint- 
ed with one of the colours of the male. 
The bullfinch builds in the hawthorn, the 
gooseberry, and other bushes of our gar- 
dens; her eggs are slate-coloured, like 
the plumage of her back. We recollect 
having once found one of these nests in a 
rose-bush, it resembled a shell of mother. 
of-pearl, containing four blue gems: a 
rose, bathed in the dews of morning, was 
suspended above it: the male bullfinch 
sat motionless on a neighbouring shrub, 
like a Hower of purple and azure. These 
objects were reflected’ in the water of a 
stream, together with the shade of an 
aged walnut-tree, which served as a back- 
ground to the scene, and behind which 
a the ruddy tints of Aurora. In 
this little picture, the Almighty conveyed 
to us an idea of the graces with which he 
has decked all nature. 

Among the larger birds, the law re- 
specting the colour of the egg varies ; it 
is guided by more important harmonies, 
in proportion to the vigour of the animal 
to which it belongs. We suspect that, 
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in general, the is white among those 
birds, the male Gf which has several fe. 
males, or among those whose’ plu 

has no fixed colour for the species. In 
the classes which frequent the waters and 
the forests, and build their nests, the one 
on the sea, the other in the summits of 
lofty trees, the egg is, generally, of a 
bluish green, and, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of the same tint as the 
elements by which it is‘surrounded. Cer- 
tain birds, which reside on the tops of an- 
cient towers, and in deserted — 
have eggs green, like ivy, or reddish, 
like the old buildings they inhabit. It is, 
therefore, a law, which may be considered 
as invariable, that the bird displays, in 
her egg, the livery of her loves, and the 
emblem of her manners and of her desti- 
nies. By the mere inspection of this 
brittle monument, we are enabled to tell 
to what tribe it belonged, what were its 
costume, its manners, and its habits; if 
it passed days of danger on the seas, or if, 
more happy, it led a pastoral life; if it 
‘was tame or wild, and inhabited the 
mountain or the valley. The antiq 

of the forests is conducted by a science 
much less equivocal than the antiquary 
of cities: a scathed oak, with all its 
mosses, proclaims much more plainly the 
hand that gave it existence, than a ruined 
column declares by what architect it was 
reared. Among men, tombs are the re- 
cords of their | Arwen Nature, on the 
contrary, fixes her impress only upon life ; 
she requires neither granite nor marble to 
perpetuate what she writes.’ Time has 
destroyed the annals of the sovereigns of 
Memphis on their funereal pyramids ; but 
has he been able to efface a single letter of 
the history engraved on the egg-shell of 
the Egyptian Ibis ?—Time’s Telescope. 





SALMON FISHERIES. 
TuHE deep water, or submarine haunts of 
the salmon, are unknown ; those retreats 
to which they betake themselves in their 
debilitated condition, after spawning, and 
from which they issue forth in their high- 
est vigour. They begin to approach the 
coast and enter the rivers, as stragglers, 
about February, increasing in numbers 
towards May and June; when the drought 
and heat of summer render the streams 
unfit for their reception.* At this period 
they crowd, in shoals, towards the coast, 
and roain about in the estuaries (certain 
engines for catching fish), until the au- 
tumnal floods again entice them to enter 
the rivers. While thus detained on the 
coast, and in the estuaries, they are pur- 
sued and preyed upon by numerous herds 
of seals and grampuses, which consume 
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many more than fall to the lot of the fish- 
erman. The early run fish are in good 
condition, the roe being still small, and 
they seem to be destined to mount to- 
wards the higher and more distant 
branches of the river. Towards August 
and September, the roe has acquired such 
a size as to render the fish nearly useless 
as food, and greatly to limit the extent of 
its migrations. Having arrived at suit- 
able spawning ground, salmon pair, and 
proceed to the shallow, gravelly fords, at 
the top and bottum of pools, and there, 
in company, make their spawning bed, 
which sometimes reaches from twelve feet 
in length to ten in breadth. This bed is 
furrowed by the parent fish working up 
against the stream, and the spawn is de- 
ited and covered at the same time. 
his process frequently occupies more 
than a week ; during which, the eggs depo- 
sited by a single fish, sometimes amount 
to the astonishing number of twenty 
thousand! This spawning season, ex- 
tends from the end of October to the be- 
ginning of tenree - and, according to 
very satisfactory evidence, it oceurs nearly 
about the same time throughout all the 
rivers of the United Kingdom.—The pa- 
rent fish having thus accomplished the 
important purposes of their migration in- 
to the river, now retire into the deeper 
pools, whence, after remaining for a con- 
siderable time, they direct their course 
towards the sea, chiefly during the months 
of February, March, and April — the 
male fish appearing to migrate earlier 
than the females. 

The eggs of the salmon remain in the 
gravel for several months, exposed to the 
influence of running water. In the course 
of the month of March, and nearly about 
the same period in all our rivers, the fry 
are evolved. When newly hatched, they 
are scarcely an inch in length, of the most 
delicate structure, and, for awhile, con- 
nected with the egg. Upon leaving the 
spawning bed, the fry betake themselves 
to the neighbouring pools, where they 
speedily increase to two or three inches in 
length. In April, May, and June, they 
migrate towards the sea, keeping near the 
margin, or still water, in the river, and 
when they reach the estuary, they betake 
themselves to a deeper and more sheltered 
course, and escape to the unknown haunts 
of their race, to return shortly after as 
grilses, along with the more aged indivi- 


-duals. All these seaward migrations of 


the t fish, and the fry, are influ- 

cantly, greatly accelerated, by the 

, ~~ of floods in the rivers.—Q. 
eV. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINT- 
ING, BY MR. COWPER. 


(From Brande’s Journal.) 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that from the 
invention of the art of printing, to the 
year 1798, a period of nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty years, no improvement 
had been introduced in this important 
art. In Dr. Dibdin’s interesting account 
of printing, in the Bibliographical Deca- 
meron, may be seen representations of the 
early printing presses, which exactly re- 
semble the wooden presses in use at the 
present day.—The immense superiority 
of the press over the pen induced, per- 
haps, a general belief that nothing more 
was possible, or, it might be, that the 
powers of the press were quite equal to 
the demand for its productions. 

A new era has, however, arisen, the 
prompt and extensive circulation of the 
public journals and other periodicals, re- 
quiring powers which the ordinary press 
could never reach. 

The first important improvement of 

press, was the invention of 
the late Lord Stanhope. This press is 
composed entirely of iron ; the table, on 
which the types rest, and the platten (or 
surface which gives the impression), are 
made perfectly level: he has thus intro- 
duced better materials, and better work- 
manship, to which, however, he added a 
beautiful combination of levers, to give 
motion to the screw, causing the platten 
to descend with decreasing rapidity, and 
consequently with increasing force, till it 
reaches the type, when a very great power 
is obtained. There have been, perhaps, 
twenty contrivances for obtaining the 
same effect ; but, as a press, Lord Stan- 
hope’s invention has not been surpassed. 
Still it is only a press, and, in point of 
expedition, has little superiority over its 
wooden rival, producing two hundred and 
fifty impressions per hour. 

Lord Stanhope was also the successful 
reviver of the art of stereotype founding, 
—the process of which is as follows :—a 
brass e is placed round the form of 
types; plaster of Paris, mixed with wa- 
ter to the — of — is 

ured on the type, the superfluous p! 
Se being scraped off. When the plaster 
is hard, the mould is lifted off by means 
of the brass frame, and from which it is 
readily detached—it is now baked in an 
oven, and when well dried and quite hot, 
it is placed in an iron box, or casting-pot, 
which has also been heated in the oven 3 
it is now plunged into a large pot of 
melted type-metal, and kept about ten 
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minutes.under the surface, in ‘order that 
the weight of the metal may force it into 
all the finest parts of the letters,—the 
whole is then cooled, the mould broken 
and washed off, and the back of the plate 
turned ina lathe. This manufacture has 
been carried to a considerable extent ; 
Mr. Clowes, the proprietor of one of the 
Py Be and best-conducted printing-offices 
in I.ondon, has on his premises between 
seven and eight hundred tons of stereo- 
type plates, belonging to various book- 
sellers,—the value may be estimated at 
200,0007. 

In connexion with the Stanhope press, 
may be briefly noticed a little improve- 
ment for the particular purpose of print- 
ing music, after a new process, and for 
which I have obtained a patent.—In this 
new process the lines are formed of thin 
slips of copper driven into small blocks 
of wood, and the notes are formed of cop- 
per driven into a separate block. Two 
note blocks and two corresponding sets 
of lines are placed on the table of the 
Stanhope press; to the ordinary tympan 
of the press is attached another tympan, 
which revolves in the direction of its 
plane on a pin in the ordinary tympan. 
Two sheets of paper are placed under two 
friskets, iaeaek to the revolving tympans 
an impression being now taken, one sheet 
will receive the notes, and the other the 
lines. The revolving tympan is then 
turned half round, when the sheets will 
have changed places, another impression 
is taken, when both sheets will be per- 
fected.—This plan is now in operation at 
the printing-office of Mr. Clowes, to 
whom I have assigned the exclusive use 
of the patent. 

It was in the year 1790 that Mr. W. 
Nicholson took out a patent for certain 
improvements in prinving, and on reading 
his specification, every one must be struck 
with the extent of his ideas on this sub- 
ject; to him belongs, beyond doubt, the 
honour of the first suggestion of printing 
by means of cylinders. 

The first working printing machine 
was the invention of Mr. Koenig, a na- 
tive of Saxony. He submitted his plans 
to Mr. T. Bensley, the celebrated printer, 
and to Mr. R. Taylor, the scientific edi- 
tor of the Philosophical Magazine. These 
gentlemen liberally encouraged his exer- 
tions ; and in 1811 he took out a patent 
for improvements in the common press, 
which, however, produced no favourable 
result ; he then turned his attention to the 
use of a cylinder, in order to obtain the 
impression, and two machines were erected 
for printing the Times newspaper, the 
reader of which was told on the 28th of 
November, 1814, that he held in his 
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hand a newspaper printed by machinery, 
and by the power of steam. 

In these machines the type was made 
to pass under the cylinder, on which was 
wrapped the sheet of paper, the paper 
being firmly held to the cylinder by 
means of tapes; the ink was placed ina 
cylindrical box, from which it was forced 
by means of 2 powerful screw depressing 
a iightly-fitted piston; thence it fell be- 
tween two iron rollers; below these were 
placed a number of other rollers, two of 
which had, in addition to their rotatory 
motion, and end motion, i.e. a motion 
in the direction of their length ; the whole 
system of rollers terminated in two, which 
applied the ink to the types. 

In order to obtain a great number of 
impressions from the same form, a paper 
cylinder, (i.e. the cylinder on which the 
paper is wrapped) was placed on each 
side the inking apparatus, the form pass- 
ing under both. This machine produced 
1100 impressions per hour ; subsequent 
improvements raised them to 1800 per 
hour. 

The next step was the invention of a 
machine (also by Mr. Koenig) for print- 
ing both sides of the sheet. It resem- 
bled two single machines placed with 
their cylinders towards each other, at a 
distance of two or three feet,—the sheet 
was conveyed from one paper cylinder to 
the other by means of tapes—the track of 
the sheet exactly resembled the letter S, 
if laid horizontally, thus, w: in the 
course of this track the sheet was turned 
over. At the first paper cylinder it re- 
ceived the impression from the first form, 
and at the second paper cylinder it re- 
ceived the impression from the second 
form—the machine printed 750 sheets on 
both sides per hour. This machine was 
erected for Mr. T. Bensley, and was the 
only one Mr. Koenig made for printing 
on both sides the sheet—this was in 1815. 

About this time Messrs. Donkin and 
Bacon were also contriving a printing 
machine; having, in 1813, obtained a 
patent fora machine in which the types 
were placed on a revolving prism—the 
ink was supplied by a roller which rose 
and fell with the irregularities of the 
prism, and the sheet was wrap on 
another prism, so formed as to meet the 
irregularities of the type prism: one of 
these machines was erected for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and was a beauti- 
ful specimen of ingenuity and workman- 
ship ; it was, however, too complicated, 
and the inking was defective, which pre- 
vented its success. Nevertheless a great 
point was attained ; for in this machine 
were first introduced inking rollers, co- 
vered with a composition of treacle and 
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glue; in Koenig’s machine the roilers 
were covered with leather, which never 
answered the purpose well. 

In 1815 I obtained a patent for curving 
stereotype plates, for the purpose of fix- 
ing them on a cylinder. Several of these 
machines, capable of printing 1000 sheets 
per hour on both olen, are at work at 
the present day, and twelve machines on 
this principle were made for the Bank of 
England a short time previous to the issue 
of gold. 

It is curious to observe, that the same 
object seems to have occupied the atten- 
tion of Nicholson, Donkin and Bacon, 
and myself, viz. the revolution of the 
form of types. Nicholson sought to do 
this by a new kind of type, shaped like 
the stones of an arch.— Donkin and Ba- 
con sought to do this by fixing types on a 
revolving prism, and at last it was com- 
pletely effected by curving a stereotype 
plate. 

In these machines two paper cylinders 
are = side by side, and against each 
of them is placed a cylinder for holding 
the plates ; each of these four cylinders 
is about two feet diameter,—on the sur- 
face of the plate cylinder are placed four 
or five inking rollers, about three inches 
diameter: they are kept in their position 
by a frame at each end of the plate cylin- 
der, the spindles of the rollers lying in 
notches in the frame, thus allowing per- 
fect freedom of motion, and requiring no 
adjustment. 

The frame which supports the inking- 
rollers, called the waving-frame, is at- 
attached by hinges to the general frame of 
the machine ; and the edge of the plate 
cylinder is indented, and rubs against the 
waving-frame, causing it to wave, or vi- 
brate to and fro, and, consequently, to 
carry the inking-rollers with it, thus giv- 
ing them a motion in the direction of 
their length, called the end motion.— 
These rollers distribute the ink upon the 
three-fourths of the surface of the plate 
cylinder, the other quarter being occu- 
pied by the curved stereotype plates. The 
ink is held in a trough; it stands paral- 
lel to the plate-cylinder, and is formed 
by a metal roller, revolving against the 
edge of.a plate; in its revolution, it be- 
comes covered with a thin film of ink ; 
this is conveyed to the plate-cylinder, by 
an inking roller vibrating between both. 
On the plate-cylinder, the ink becomes 
distributed, as before described, and as 
the plates pass under the inking rollers, 
they become charged with colour ; as the 
cylinder continues to revolve, the plates 
come in contact with a sheet of paper in 
the first paper cylinder, whence it is car- 
ried, by means of tapes, to the second 


paper cylinder, where it receives an ims 
pression on its opposite side, from the 
plates on the second plate cylinder, and 
thus the sheet is perfected. 

These machines are only applicable to 
stereotype plates, but they formed the 
foundation of the future success of our 
printing-machinery, by showing the best 
method of furnishing, distributing, and 
applying the ink. 

In order to apply this method to a mae 
chine capable oF printing from type, it 
was only necessary to do the same thing 
in an extended flat surface, or table, 
which had been done on an extended cy 
lindrical surface; accordingly, I con- 
structed a machine for printing both sides 
of the sheet from type, securing, by pa- 
tent, the inking apparatus, and the mode 
of conveying the sheet from one paper 
cylinder to the other by means of drums 
and tapes. 

My friend, Mr. A. Applegath, was a 
joint-proprietor with me in these patents, 
and he also obtained patents for several 
improvements. I had given the end mo- 
tion to the distributing rollers, by mov- 
ing the frame to and fro in which they 
were placed. Mr. Applegath suggested 
the placing these rollers in a diagonal 
position across the table, thereby produc- 
ing their end motion in a simpler man. 
ner. Another contrivance of Mr. Apple- 
gath’s was, to place half my inking ap- 
paratus on one side the printing cylinder, 
and half en the other side, in order that 
one-half the form might be inked on one 
side, and one-half on the other, and so 
have a less distance to travel. 

Another contrivance of Mr. A. was, a 
method of applying two feeders to the 
same printing-cylinder ; these latter in- 
ventions are more adapted to newspaper 
than to book printing. : 

We have constructed upwards of sixty 

machines upon our combined patents, 
modified in twenty-five different ways, for 
the various purposes of printing books, 
bank-notes, newspapers, &c. They have, 
in fact, superseded Mr. Koenig’s ma- 
chines, in the office of Mr. Bensley (who 
was the principal proprietor of Koenig’s 
patent), and also in the office of the 
“¢ Times,” as was announced in that jour- 
nal a few days since.* 
. It may not be uninteresting to state, 
that no less than forty wheels were ree 
moved from Mr. Koenig’s machine, when 
Mr. Bensley requested us to apply our 
impzovements. 

Having, on the first trial of our ma- 
chines, discovered the superiority of the 
inking-roller and table over the common 
balls, we immediately applied them to 

* See Mirror, pages 125 and 185. 








the common press, and with complete 
success; the invention, however, was im- 
mediately infringed throughout the king- 
dom, and copied in France, Germany, 
and America ; and it would have been as 
fruitless to have attempted to stop the in- 
fringement of the patent, as it was found 
in the case of the Kaleidoscope. 

This invention has raised the quality 
of printing generally,—in almost any 
old book will be perceived groups of 
words very dark, and other groups very 
light; these are technically called “* monks 
and friars,” which have been “‘ reformed 
altogether.” 

The principal object in a newspaper 
machine, is to obtain a great number of 
impressions from the same form, or one 
side of the sheet, and not from two 
forms, or both sides of the sheet, as in 
books. 


In the Times machine, which was 
planned by Mr. Applegath, upon our 
joint inventions, the form passes under 
four printing cylinders, which are fed 
with sheets of paper by four lads, and 
after the sheets are printed, they pass 
into the hands of four other lads ;_ by this 
contrivance 4000 sheets per hour are 
printed on one side. 

Machines upon our joint patents are 


also used for printing the 
Morning Chronicle, Bell’s Messenger, 
St. James's Chronicle, John Bull, 
Morning Herald, Standard, 
Whitehall Evening Post, Atlas, 
Examiner, Sphynx, 
Sunday Times, &ec. &e 


The comparative produce of the above 
machine is as follows :— 
Stanhope Press, 250 impressions per hour. 
a Machine, 1800, i.e. 900 on both 
sides. 
Cowper's (stereotype), 2400, i.e. 1200 ditto. 
Applegath and Cowper’s (book), 2000, é.e. 
oun ditto. » aia: aia 
atto (uews, r, ronicie, le 
¢ aati Herald, 2400. 
Times, 4000—66 per min, 
A variety of machines have been in- 
vented by other persons, which have not 
been attended with sufficient success to 
make me acquainted with their merits, 
with the exception of Mr. Napier, who 
has erected several machines for news- 


PelTthough the success of the inventions 
in which I have been engaged has render- 
ed frequent reference to them unavoid- 
able, I trust I have distinctly assigned to 
Mr. Koenig the honour of making the 
first working machine, and to Mr. W. 
Nicholson the honour of suggesting its 
principles, and that I have thus fairly 
stated the origin, the progress, and the 
success, of the recent’ improvements in 
the art of printing. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


MY PARTNER. 


«« There is, perhaps, no subject of more uni- 
versal interest in the whole range of natural 
knowledge, than that of the unceasing fluctua- 
tions which take place in the atmosphere in 
which we are immersed.”— British Almanac. 


At Cheltenham, where one drinks one’s fill 
Of folly and cold water, 

I danced, last year, my first quadrille, 
With old Sir Geoffrey's daughter. 

Her cheek with Summer's rose might vie, 
When Summer’s rose is newest ; 

Her eyes were blue as Autumn’s sky, 
When Autumn’s sky is bluest ; 

And well my heart might deem her one 
Of Life's most precious flowers, 

For half her thoughts were of its Sun, 
And half were of its Showers. 


I spoke of Novels :—“ Vivian Grey” 
Was positively charming, 

And “ Almack’s” oe say, 
And “ Frankenstein” alarming ; 

I said ‘‘ De Vere” was chastely told, 
Thought well of “ Herbert Lacy,” 

Called Mr. Banim’s sketches “‘ bold,” 
And Lady Morgan’s ‘‘ racy :” 

I vow'd that last new thing of Hook's 
Was vastly entertaining ; 

And Laura said—“ I dote on books, 
Because it's always raining |” 


1 talk’d of Music’s gorgeous fane ; 
1 raved about Rossini, 

Hoped Rouzi would come back again, 
And criticised Pacini ; 

I wish’d the chorus-singers dumb, 
The trumpets more pacific, 

And eulogized Brocard’s @ plomb, 
And voted Paul “‘ terrific.” 

What cared she for Medea’s pride, 

Desdemona’s sorrow? 

“‘ Alas!’ my beauteous listener sigh'd, 

“We must have storms to-morrow !”” 


I told her tales of other lands ; 
Ofever-boiling fountains, 

Of poisonous lakes, and barren sands, 
Vast forests, trackless mountains: 

I painted bright Italian skies, 
I lauded Persian roses, 

Coin'd similes for Spanish eyes, 
And jests for Indian noses: 

I laugh’d at Lisbon’s love of Mass, 
And Vienna's dread of treason ; 
And Laura ask’d me where the glass 

Stood at Madrid last season. 


I broach’d whate’er had gone its rounds, 
The week before, of scandal : 

What made Sir Luke lay down bis hounds, 
And Jane take up her Handel; 

be Julia walk'd upon the heath, 

ith the pale Moon above her; 

Where Fiora lost her false front teeth, 
And Anne ber falser lover ; 

How Lord de B. and Mrs. L. 
Had crossed the sea together ; 

My shuddering partner crie@—“ Oh Ciel! 
How could they, in such weather ?” 


Was she a Blue?—I put my trust 
In strata, petals, gases , 

A Boudoir-pedant ? I discuss’d 
The Toga and the Fasces : 

A Cockney-Muse ?—I mouth’d a deal 
Of folly from Endymion : 

A Saint ?—I praised the pious zeal 
Of Messrs. Way and Simeon : 
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A Politician ?—it was vain, 
To quote tne Morning Paper: 

The horrid phantoms came again, 
Rain, Hail, and Snow, and Vapour. 


Flat Flattery was my only chance : 
I acted deep devotion, 

Found magic in her every glance, 
Grace iu her every motion : 

I wasted all a Stripling’s lore, 
Prayer, passion, folly, feeling : 

Aud wildly look’d upon the floor, 
And wildly on the ceiling : 

I envied gloves upon her arm, 
And shawls upon her shoulder: 

And when my worship was most warm, 
She “‘ never found it colder.” 


I don’t object to wealth or land: 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands, and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools, 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday schools, 
And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be finked for life to her !— 
The desperate man who tried it, 
Might marry a Barometer, 
And hang himself beside it ! 
New Monthly Mag. 





MATHEWS IN “ LOVE, LAW, AND 
PHYSIC.” 


CHaRLES MaTuews made himself ra- 
ther too much * at home” on the first 
representation of ** Love, Law, and Phy- 
sic,” when, after personating Garrow as a 

leader in admirable style, (what is there 
S does not do admirably ?) he must needs 
take off the Chief-Justice Ellenborough’s 
judicial manner, and imitate his nasal 
twang: surely he must have had inward 
misgivings and instinctive dread as he 
did it! ‘‘ Some good-natured friend or 
another,” as Sir Fretful says, was not long 
in communicating the liberties nightly 
taken with his lordship’s peculiarities or 
defects in the comedian’s tete-d-tete with 
hie laughing audience. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough was any thing but thin-skinned, 
but he knew and felt what was due to his 
office, and he was determined to assert it. 
He was right. It is said a pretty signifi. 
cant message was conveyed, suggestive of 
his lordship’s opinion and resolution upon 
the subject, to the sinning histrion ; and 
it need scarcely be added that it was in- 
stantly as readily deferred to, less from 
fear than from a sense of fitness and pro- 
priety. The omission of the favourite 
imitation was no sooner perceived by a 
crowded audience, attracted to witness 
and enjoy it, than a fearful shout arose 
from the many-headed monster for its re- 
petition. Mathews, however, declined it 
in most respectful terms ; but his majesty, 
the mob, was in one of his obstinate and 
exigent humours, with nothing of the 

liability or meekness of the volunteer 
Pattalion in his composition at the mo- 
ment; he insisted, and not content with 


invitation, chose to indulge in no little of 
contumely, and somewhat of menace. It 
was then that, in the frank and manly 
manner for which Mathews has ever been 
distinguished, he declared, that when he 
had encharged himself with the part in 
the first instance, he had been far from 
supposing offence might have been taken 
in any quarter ; but the contrary having 
been suggested to him, he would be the 
last man to evince disrespect, or to attach 
ridicule to the constituted authorities of 
his country, and he must beg to decline 
compliance with the public wish. No, it 
would not do—John Bull was in one of 
his Thurlow moods ; he would have it all 
his own way ; he would not be pacified, 
and roared out as lustily as a lion at the 
sight of the means of refection : so that 
it seemed with Mathews, like Hardyk- 
nute in the *“* Wood-Demon,” that if 
he could not provide a victim for his mas- 
ter at the appointed season, he must just 
consent to be devoured himself. Yet he 
is not the man to wince ; so when John’s 
lungs really could no more (and they stand 
something of exercise)—when his breath 
began to fail him, and his vocabulary to 
be exhausted—when look and gesture 
were feebly substituted (like Claremont 
for Young in * Hamlet”) for words— 
Mathews, as energetically as emphatically, 
observed, “* That no power on earth should 
compel him to the performance.” Would 
that he had had the management of the 
— ultimatum with the Divan ! 
e would have just settled it, like Cod- 
rington, in right English bull-dog style. 
John was now content perforce. After 
mbling, there is nothing the animal 
ikes so much as contradiction. All his 
sympathies apparently lie that way. The 
growl of anger was changed to a grumble 
of applause. Mathews was “ at home,” 
and Lord Ellenborough spared.—Jbid. 





BOTTLE COMPANIONS. 

LET any one who has had much experi- 
-_ of life, look os upon the ranks of 

is friends, companions, acquaintances, 
and persons whom he reaaing by name 
—or not even by name—although he had 
become informed of something of their 
habits and history. How many drunk. 
ards among them have drunk themselves 
to death, and, before their natural term, 
disappeared—first into disgraceful retire. 
ment in some far-off hut, with a poor 
—— for keeper—-and then into some 

irk-yard, apart from the bones of kin. 
dred! The scholar of bright parts, per. 
haps, but unsettled principles, who Mad 
committed the fatal error of attaching 
himself to no one profession or pursuit, 
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but who awe hanging loose on the 
world, till the world, weary of him, blew 
him rudely off; and who then, losing 
year after year, at first unconsciously, 
and at last with the bitterest conscious- 
ness, portion after portion of his dignity 
and independence, became, in the very 
prime of life, and with all his misdirected 
abilities, a pauper and a reprobate, whom 
it were pitiful, almost disgraceful, to 
shake by the clammy hand; and whom, 
partly from his own fault, and partly 
from a kind of fatality, it had become 
utterly impossible essentially to befriend ! 
You heard nothing of him for a year—he 
had gone, none knew whither—till you 
were told that he was dead. Then how 
many young men, intended for the church, 
the sons of poor but decent parents, who 
had hoped to see them “ shaking their 
heads ower a poopit,” become dissipated 
in obscure haunts—till, with their cha- 
racters entirely blown upon and blasted, 
they emerge into open day professed pro- 
fligates—scoff at religion and its minis- 
ters—go about the country from house to 
house, disgracing themselves, and dis- 
gusting their longest-enduring friends by 
their drunkenness—or vices more fla- 
gitious still—degenerate into dancing- 
masters, or excisemen, or inferior game- 
keepers employed to exterminate vermin 
—and though sometimes pretty sober, 
never perfectly steady, sink gradually 
lower and lower in condition, till you see 
them blacking shees at inn doors, at wa- 
tering-places, or rubbing down stage- 
coach horses, or, all too feeble for such la- 
bour, knapping stones for Macadamized 
high-ways, and with downcast looks half- 
imploring charity from the passing tra- 
veller. Or perhaps you may remember 
more than one—ay half a dozen medical 
students—as they were called—who after 
spending in the slips of theatres, and the 
boxes of taverns, and worse haunts, the 
means furnished for their education by 
parents who had meanwhile denied them- 
selves even the necessaries of life—va- 
nished from the streets, as they said either 
truly or falsely, for berths on board 
Whalers. Home-returning in poverty, 
they ot unsettled in small rural villages, 
unable to support a howdie—were seen 
lingering for ever about change-houses— 
constant attendants, for no apparent pur- 
pose, at fairs—and never more than half 
sober at funerals, of which, under Provi- 
dence, they were the chief cause, till dis- 
covered forgery made them fly the coun- 
try,—or some shocking immorality ex- 
communicated them from fire and water 
—or they were found drowned in pits or 

is—or smothered in barley-mows—or 
suffocated in ditches—or found suspended 
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by their ‘* braces” on trees—but whatever 
their doom, the root of the evil was still 
Drunkenness, Drunkenness! although, 
in happy and healthy boyhood, their 
drink had been from the brook or well— 
and ever, ere they lay down on their 
chaff-beds, they knelt devoutly with their 
little clasped hands in prayer, till the 
hearts of both their parents overflowed 
with joy !—Blackwood’s Mag. 


Motes of a Reader. 


No. 74 of the Quarterly Review (just 
published) contains an important paper 
on Ornamental Plantations and Land- 
scape Gardening, in which it is proved, 
that by Sir Henry Steuart’s art of Trans- 
plantation, as practised by him at Allan- 
ton, in Lanark, the power of raising wood, 
whether for beauty or shelter, is accele- 
rated in an extraordinary degree. There 
are also many novel facts in vegetable 
physiology, which will prove highly in- 
teresting to the scientific reader. 








ROMAN BATHS. 

THE baths were supplied from the stu- 
pendous aqueducts. The walls of their 
lofty apartments were covered with cuti- 
ous mosaics, that imitated the art of the 
pencil in the elegance of design, and the 
variety of colours. The Egyptian granite 
was beautifully incrusted with the preci- 
ous green marble of Numidia ; the per- 
petual stream of hot water was poured 
into the spacious basins, through so many 
wide mouths of bright and massy silver ; 
and the meanest Roman could purchase, 
with a small copper coin, the daily enjoy- 
ment of a scene of pomp and luxury, 
which might excite the envy of the kings 
of Asia. From these stately palaces, is. 
sued a swarm of dirty and ragged ple- 
beians, without shoes, and without a 
mantle ; who loitered away whole days 
in the street or Forum, to hear news and 
to hold disputes, who dissipated, in ex. 
travagant gaming, the miserable pittance 
of their wives and children ; ana spent 
the hours of the night in obscure taverns 
and brothels, in the indulgence of gross 
and vulgar sensuality. 

Seneca compares the baths of Scipio 
Africanus, at his villa of Liturnum, with 
the increasing magnificente of the public 
baths of Rome long before the stately 
baths of Antoninus and Diocletian were 
erected. The quadrans paid for admis- 
sion was about one-eighth of an English 
penny.—Gibbon. 





KNIGHT BANNERET. 
THE custom of creating Knights in the 
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field of battle was one of the most inter- 
esting forms of chivalry ; a splendid in- 
stance of which is recorded in the time of 
Charles I., as conferred on one Captain 
Smith, who had displayed great courage 
as well as loyalty, in the king’s service. 
In the battle of Edgehill, Oct. 22, 1642, 
when Sir Edward Verney, the Royal 
Standard Bearer, was killed, and the 
standard taken, Smith rushed amidst the 
enemy, and retook it, for which he was 
instantly made a knight banneret, and 
received soon after a large gold medal, 
‘¢ with the king’s picture on the one side, 
and the banner on the other, which he 
always wore to hia dying day, in a large, 
en watered riband, across his shoul- 
ers.” He fell two years afterwards, at 
Cheriton fight, sometimes called the bat- 
tle of Alresford. 





LOYAL ADDRESSES. 

From a memorandum in Evelyn’s Diary, 
we learn, Dec. 6, 1697, he * went to Ken- 
sington with the sheriff, knights, and 
chief gentlemen of Surrey, to present their 
address to the king. The Duke of Nor- 
folk promised to introduce it, but came 
so late, that it was presented before he 
came. This insignificant ceremony was 
brought in in Cromwell’s time, and has 
ever since continued with offers of life 
and fortune to whoever happened to have 
the power.” Had it not been for this 
‘¢ ceremony,” the world would not be so 
thickly sprinkled with “ worshipful so- 
ciety :” 

Good den, Sir Richard,—Gad-a-mercy, fellow ; 


And if his name be George [ll call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's names. 


POLICE. 


In the reign of James I. the justices of 
Middlesex obtained the appellation of 
‘¢ Basket Justices,” and were characte- 
rized as men ‘ privileged to domineer in 
their parishes, and do their neighbour 
wrong with more right.” ‘Towards the 
close of the last century, to such a height 
had their corruption attained, that they 
boldly ventured to open shops for the 
sale of justice, or rather injustice ; and it 
was to suppress this iniquitous traffic— 
this handy-dandy play—of which the 
justice, which the thief—ihat the first 
police bill was introduced into parliament. 
—Q. Rev. 





SEVERAL of the minor German states 
have recently united in taking measures 
to prevent the piratical invasions of the 
rights of authors. 


West, the painter, had a porter, James, 
a fine, tall fellow, who figured in his mas- 
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ter’s picturesas an apostle. Zoffany, too, 
used to get his lady’s waiting-maid to sit 
for some of his paintings. 





Lorp CoLLINGwooD was a great 
planter. To his trees he continually re- 
curs in his letters to his family. Often 
does he express his sorrow that so many 
of the Terrarum Domini should neglect 
their woods ‘merely because one can’t 
put in oaks this year, and play at cards 
with them in St. James’s the next.” In 
fact, he considered the customary neglect 
of our forests as a circumstance likely to 
entail the most serious national evils on 
future generations. 





LABOUR. 

THE wages of labour ought to be such as 
would enable an industrious and prudent 
man, marrying at the age of five-and- 
twenty, to bring up a family, or to lay by 
a decent and comfortable provision for his 
old age if he remain single. 


Cuvier, tke French naturalist, has an- 
nounced a Natural History of Fishes, 
containing more than 5,000 species de- 
scribed from nature. 

A sor has lately been defined to be “a 
man with a pe | face, and a nose exag- 
gerated by intemperance.” This phrase- 
ology may be called spirit varnish. 





Or Lord Collingwood’s economy of the 
ship’s stores, the following instance is 
often mentioned in the navy, as having 
occurred at the battle of St. Vincent. The 
Excellent, shortly before the action, had 
bent a new foretop sail; and when she 
was closely engaged with the St. Isidro, 
Captain Collingwood called out to his 
boatswain, a very gallant man, who was 
shortly afterwards killed, “* Bless me, 
Mr. Peffers, how came we to forget to 
bend our topsail ? They will quite ruin 
that new one. It will never be worth a 
farthing again.”—Quar. Rev. 


BisHor BERKELEY, among a set of 
queries, has the following, which are per- 
tinent to existing circumstances : ‘* Whe- 
ther one may not be allowed to conceive 
and suppose a society or nation of human 
creatures, clad in woollen cloths and stuffs ; 
eating good bread, beef, and mutton, poul- 
try, and fish in great plenty ; drinking 
ale, mead, and cider; inhabiting decent 
houses, built of brick and marble; taking 
their pleasure in fair parks and gardens ; 
depending on no foreign imports for food 
and raiment ?”—also, “* Whether there 
may not be found a people who so contrive 
as to be impoverished by their trade ?” 
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The Gatherer. 


This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons peas. 
SHAKSPEARB, 


PAT DOOLAN’S PIG. 


Aw Irish peasant complained to the Ca- 
tholic priest of his parish, that some per- 
son had stolen his best pig, and suppli- 
cated his reverence to help him to the 
discovery of the thief. The priest pro- 
mised his best endeavours; and his in- 
— soon leading him to guess the of- 
ender, he took the following amusing 
method of bringing the matter home to 
him. Next Sunday, after the service of 
the day, he called out with a loud voice; 
fixing his eyes“on the suspected indivi- 
dual, “* Who stole Pat Doolan’s pig ?” 
There was a long pause, and no answer ; 
he did not expect that there would be 
any, and descended from the pulpit 
without saying a wérd more. A second 
Sunday arriving without the pig being 
restored, his ‘reverence, again~ lookin 
steadfastly at the stubborn purloiner, an: 
throwing a deep note of anger into the 
tone of his voice, repeated the question, 
* Who stole Pat Doolan’s pig? I say, 
who stole poor Pat Doolan’s pig ?” Still 
there was no answer, and the question 
was left as before, to work its effect in 
secret on the conscience of the guilty in- 
dividual. The hardihood of the offender 
however exceeded all the honest priest’s 
calculations. A third Sunday arrived and 
Pat Doolan was still without his pig. 
Some stronger measures now became ne- 
cessary. After service was performed, 
his reverence, dropping the question of 
‘* Who stole Pat Doolan’s pig?” but 
still without directly accusing any one 
of the theft, reproachfully exclaimed, 
* Jimmie Doran! Jimmie Doran! you 
trate me with contimpt.” Jimmie Doran 
hung down his head, and next morning 
the pig was found at the door of Pat 
Doolan’s cabin. 

Another Irish priest, by name Felix 
Macabe, author of a grammar of the 
English language, was expatiating from 
the pulpit on the reciprocal duties of the 
pastor and his flock, and on the account 
to be given on that subject at the day of 
final retribution. “ Well, Father Felix,” 
he observed, * the great judge will say, 
and how have you fultilled the duties of 
your office? Have you neglected the 
charge Pre undertook, or supplied the 
wants of your ee ?” and I shall 
reply, “* Holy Father, I prached to them, 
and I prached to them, I prayed for their 
sowls, atid | gave them my blessings.” 
“ Well, Father Felix, and how did your 
flock trate you’? Did they pay you their 
dues, and bring you their offerings? And 
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then ier villains, what am I to say ?”” 
added he, apostrophizing the 

tion, “* You know you do nothing but 
chate me.” 


STAMP ACT. 


Wauaey Dr. Franklin was agent in Eng- 
land for the province of Pennsylvania, he 
was frequently applied to by the ministry 
for his opinion respecting the operation 
of the Stamp Act ; but his answer was 
uniformly the same, “ that the people of 
America would never submit to it.” 
After the news of the destruction of the 
stamped papers had arrived in England, 
the ministry again sent for the Doctor 'to 
consult with ; and in conclusion offered 
this :~.“¢ That if the Americans 
would engage to pay for the damage done 
in the destruction of the stamped paper,’ 
&c. the parliament ‘would then repeal the 
act.” The Doctor baving paised upon 
this question for’ some time, at labt‘an- 
swered it as follows:—This puts me in 
mind of a Frenchman, who, having 
heated a poker red-hot, ran furiously into 
the street, and addressing the first Eng- 
lishman he met there, *“*‘ Hah! Mon- 
Sieur, voulez vous give me de plaisir, de’ 
satisfaction, to let me run this poker only 
one foot'into your body ?” ‘ My-body,” 
teplied the Englishman: “ What do you’ 
mean 2? —‘ Vel den, only so far,”” mark- 
ing about-six:inches.: ** Are you mad ?”” 
returned the other; ‘I tell you, if you 
don’t go about your business, L'il knock’ 
you down.” ‘* Vel den,” said the 
Frenchman, softening his voice and man-= 
ner; ‘* Vil you, my good Sir, only be so 
obliging as to pay me for the trouble and 
expense of heating this poker !” 





JUDGES OF MUSIC. 

A scoTcH iper travelling into Ire. 
land opened Te eet by a wond side, 
and sat down to dinner; he had no 
sooner said grace than three wolves came 
about him. To one he threw bread, to 
another meat, till his provision was all? 
gone ; at length he took up his bagpi 

and began to play ; at which the wolves 
ran away. ‘The Deel faw me, said 
Sawney, “ An I had kenn’d ye loved 
music so weel, ye should have had it be- 
fore dinner.” 





GRAMMATICAL ADVICE. ~~ 
WueEy man.and wife at odds fall out, 
Let Syntax be your tutor ; 
°Twixt masculine and feminine, 
What should one be, ‘but ‘neuter ? 
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